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NURSES I HAVE KNOWN 

By SARA WALKER KAY 
Graduate of the New Orleans Training School 

What a subject to write about ; what a raising of ghosts long-dead ; 
what memories of the past! 

As memory goes back over the nurses I have known, I smile, I 
laugh aloud, I become serious, tears flow. A combination of tragedy 
and comedy. 

Ten years a nurse. Calls at three in the morning. Winter cold. 
Late trains. Over-land trips. Two-room hut, ten miles from a doctor. 

Pillows stuffed in broken windows, the gentleman in yarn socks — 
who spit tobacco juice on one's fresh uniform. Crying babies. Anxious 
relatives. A pallet for a bed. Fat bacon, black coffee, wind whistling 
through cracks, howling dogs. 

The panorama passes. I see appreciative doctors — surely their souls 
will go to heaven, with the blessing of all nurses. 

I see long rows of white beds and snowy linen. I hear ambulance 
gongs. I see the superintendent of eagle eye and multiple soul. I see 
hollow-eyed night nurses. 

I see gay young nurses, frizzled and powdered; wise old nurses 
schooled in self-reliance. I see placid-faced nurses, with desiccated 
conscience and congenital absence of tact. I see nurses whose lives 
are hallowed by sacrifice. I see coquettish nurses, with rats and rouge. 
I see clear-headed surgical nurses, competent and cool. Yes, I knew 
a fine emergency nurse who wandered on a by-path and committed 
suicide. I see discreet nurses who carry in the dungeon keeps of their 
hearts the secrets of their vocation. 

Hundreds of nurses. What a vista to look back upon, all teeming 
with human life and experience, — love, hate, joy, sorrow, births, death, 
weddings, funerals, health, disease. 

What a medley of good and bad. But, after all, it seems to me 
if s mostly good — more joy than sorrow, more good than bad, more 
health than disease, more kindly and considerate patients than grouches. 

As this panorama fades into impalpable space, I hear the resonance 
of many voices, chiefly from graduate nurses. Some carry the inspira- 
tion of the trumpet, others the low smothered heat of muffled drums. 

It is said that the solitude of virgin forests works miracles in the 
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human heart, that it smothers the fire of insignificant passions by the 
sheer gloom of the surroundings. 

The supreme test of a woman's character is to live in close contact 
with many people. The test sometimes leaves us with our nerves on 
the outside. That is what is the cause of half our trouble. Let us 
stop and go off for a rest, in the silent forests. 



A Kbcipe for Eest. — The most restful thing for a tired brain and 
overwrought nervous system is a brisk, enjoyable walk, or a keen, eager 
game in the open air, followed by a hundred pages or so of a good novel. 
You will sleep better, go back to your work next day fresher and better 
rested, than you would be if you had endeavored to crowd your brain with 
additional information or instruction for practical use in your life work. 
— Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D., in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 

Hithbeto the fly has been regarded complacently as a harmless 
nuisance and considered to be an annoying creature with great per- 
sistence and excessive familiarity. Eegarded in the light of recent 
knowledge the fly is more dangerous than the tiger or the cobra. 
Worse than that, he is, at least in our climate, much more to be feared 
than the mosquito and may easily be classed, the world over, as the 
most dangerous animal on earth. — Public Health, Michigan. 

The personal work is the main thing. It is said that St. Paul, in 
arming the Christian soldier, placed sincerity and enthusiasm above all 
things. Thus armed should be the Juvenile Court worker. He or she 
should have the magnetism of Moses, the patience of Job, the firmness 
of Abraham, the wisdom of Solomon, and the unselfishness and love of 
our Lord and Master. — Ben B. Lindsey, Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 



